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THE INQUISITOR. 


** To raise the virtues, animate the bliss. 
** And sweeten all the toils of human life.”—Tnomson. 
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SOPHIA, 


[ CONTINUED. ] 


“Perhaps miss, you may think what I 


itis not, it is but too true. The girl I a 








think it a mighty proper thing for a 
young woman to live with a single gen- 
tleman, and to be junketing with him 
and his visiters night and day? If you 
do, I can tell you it will not be long be- 


“A truce to your chattering,” said 


am saying is all scandle; but I assure vai you do the same thing yourself.’ 


telling of, was once, [I dare say, as mo- 
dest as yourself; but pretty, poor, and! 
proud, she’s sold her virtue for a little 
finery and show, and most likely she’ll, 
die on a dunghill; even now I would not 
change my poor cottage and stuff gown 
with her, for all the finery she can have: 
she is always shut up, and never ven- 
tures outside the garden gate. I don’t 
suppose she could look an honest woman 
in the face.” 

“That’s a proof the girl has some 
shame left gruffly observed the geutle- 
man, who was net much pleased at the 
loquacity of his fellow traveller. 

‘‘True,”’ replied the woman; but 
‘where’s the use of shame when it does 
not prevent her bad conduct: she is not 
ashamed of committing the crime, but 
ashamed of its being: known.” 

“Perhaps she may not be so blamable 
as you suppose,” timidly observed So. 
phia. 


the gentleman, whose slumbers were 
now completely dissipated; “when once 
a woman can get one of her own sex 
to traduce, she'll talk forever. As for 
you, pretty face,” continued he, turning 
to Sophia, “I commend your spirit; 
you do right to defend the young lady: 
fcr my own part, I do not believe a word 
of the story: the girl, I suppose is pretty, 
and that is a sufficient reason for saying 
the worsi of her that can be said.” 

The woman on this replied with great 
passion, the gentleman made no answer, 
but very composedly took a pinch of 
snuff, arranged his cravat, and drawing 
his hat over his eyes, once more tried 
to sleep; while Sophia, afraid of exciting 
suspicions by attempting any further 
excuse forthe young lady, remained 
the silent and unwilling auditor of the 
two women: whose observations, though 
rude, she felt to be just, and she sat an 
unhappy and self-convicted culprit. 








“TI don’t think it’s much to your cre- 





At length, to her great relief, they 


dit, miss, to go to defend a harlot,” tart-jreached London, where a hackney coach 
ly replied the woman. ‘Perhaps you’soon conveyed her to Curzon Street. 
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After the first tender enquiries of her 


Day passed on after day, and Sophia 


mother were over, Sophia, with m»chjvisibly declined in health; the blush of 
hesitation and some tears, proceeded tojthe rose no longer adorned her cheek; 
inform her mother that Mr. Morton hadjthe brilliancy of her dark blue eyes was 
made her an improper offer, which shejflown, and her strength so much exhaus- 
had rejected with contempt, and, in con-|ted, that she could scarcely walk across 


sequence, had thus suddenly left his fa- 
mily. Mrs. Danton was shocked at the 
danger to which Sophia had been expo- 
sed; at the same time, severely blaming 
herself for having, in any degree, influ- 
enced her choice, or even permitted her 
to engage in the situation. 

“It is useless, my dear mother,” said 
Sophia, smiling through her tears, “to 
regret what is past. It was impossible 
for us to foresee that Mr. Morton would 
forget himself in the manner he has 
done: all that now remains for us to do, 
is to be more circumspect in future: and 
above all things, letus never mention 
the disgraceful offer of Mr. Morton.” 

Mrs. Danton agreed with her daughter 
as to the propriety of keeping the infa- 
mous proposal of Mr. Morton secret. 

“Surely, my child,” said she, “the 
trial you have made, though short,might 
convince you, that no where can you be 
so safeas with your mother. Yet you 
wish to leave me.—I will not tell you 
what I have suffered for you;s—it is not 
possible you can judge of the affection 
ofa mother, or the tender solicitude that 
ever fills her bosom for the welfare of a 
beloved child. These, Sophia, are senti- 
ments you cannot judge of, or you woul: 
know how hard it must be for that pa- 
rent to find her child prefer the society 
of strangers to her own; —to find—”’ 

* Oh!” cried Sophia, bursting into 
tears. “I will not leave you if you wish 
me to stay. Gut, oh!’ continued she, ri- 
sing and walking about the room in an 
agony of grief, “I am wretched and 
miserable! Iam weary of my existence! 
Oh! that E could hide myself in the deep- 
est recesses of a forest, and never more 
behold a human creature, or the face of 
day!” 

Mrs. Danton’s tears prevented a re- 


the room. 

Terrified and alarmed at the pros- 
pect of lesing a beloved child,Mrs. Dan- 
ton called in the aid of a skilful physi- 
Cian, who, after paying her a few visits 
and making every possible odservation 
he could, on the state of his patient, in- 
formed Mrs. Danton, that the origin of 
the disorder was in the mind, which, un- 
less it was removed, would inevitably 
bring her daughter to the grave; the on- 
ly secondary remedy he could recom- 
mend, was immediate change of scene. 

Once more Mrs. Danton endeavour- 
ed to gain a knowledge of the secret 
that was so fatal to her daughter’s re- 
pose, and pathetically lamented her 
want of confidence. 

“sty dear child,” said she, “I do not 


IWish to distress you, by inquiring into 


what you seem to wish to conceal, but 
might it net be in my power to alleviate 
your sorrows: tell me, my Sophia, can I 
do any thing to restore you to what you 
once were??? 

“I do not know,” said Sophia, who 
had again unfortunately resolved to pre- 
serve the secret, “I cannot bear you to 
think me undutiful and ungrateful, but 
never, in this house, can L be happy. 
-o where can I turn my eyes, but I see 
some object, which reminds me of what 
i ever wish to forget. Can I look at my 
piano, without thinking of him who gave 
it? Can [look at my drawings without 
thinking in whose company I was, when 
t drew them? Every thing I see, serves 
to remind me of the past, and every 
‘thing 1 see, serves to make me wretch- 
ed.” 

Mrs. Danton struggled to suppress a 
sigh, whichseemed to rend her heart, 
at this answer of Sophia’s; suspecting 
no deception, she was therefore easily 
deceived: no Jonger doubting but the 








ply, and Sophia after again embracing 
her mother retired to her chamber. 


remembrance of the colonel was the 
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cause of Sophia’s illness, she resolved 
to sacrifice her own wishes, and. the 


pleasure she received from her daugh-| 


ter’s society, and to let her again try 
her success inthe world. She therefore 


told her, she should immediately have: 


lodgings imthe country, where sheshould 
remain till her health was re-establish- 
ed, and another situation procured. So- 
phia received the promise with visible 


satisfaction; but earnestly entreated her’ 


. . \} » ° . 
mother to let the place of her residence) jealous of his authority as any tyrant 


be kept a secret. The request was sin- 
gular, but Mrs. Danton made no scru- 
ple in granting it, imputing it to the 
whimsicality sometimes occasioned by 
sickness. 

Lodgings were soon procured, at the 
house of a person who kepta nursery 
ground, near Hampstead. Thither, So- 
phia, accompanied by her mother, re- 
paired, at the early hourof five in’ the 
morning, in the month of November— 
that her departure might not be obser- 
ved; and certain it was, that by this pre- 
caution, she eluded the vigilance of ma- 
jor Clarrington. 


( To be Continued.) 
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FOR THE INQUISITOR. 
Old Age haw desirable yet how unwilhng to die. 
[Concluded.] 

It is curious to observe, by the way. 
what an ascendarcy over Louis this mis- 
erable fear of dying gave to his physi 
cian Maistre Paques Coctier; and what 
a tyranny this minute fellow exercised 
over him. Louis gave to Coctier fifty- 
four thousand crowns in five months, 
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you will send me off, as you have sent 
off others; but Iswear by the almighty 
God, that you shall not live eight days 
after. Louis complained of this treat- 
ment, yet was so terrified, that instead 
of punishing or even dismissing the phy- 
sician, he only flattered him the more, 
and made him the greater presents.— 
Whata purgatory in this world, says 
Commines, to such a man as Louis, who 
was as arbitrary, as capricious and as 


that ever lived. Some will be ready to 
say, that Louis X}. was avery bad man, 
and had every thing to fear from futuri- 
ty—but is not the same unwillingness 
to die frequently discerned in good mens 
in men who (as should seem) have no- 
thing to fear, but every thing to hope 
forfromit. Eumelus, no fictitious, but 
avery real personage—Eumelus was & 
village clergyman who died*in his sixty- 
ninth year, after having been a misera- 
ble invalid the better half of his life.— 
Kumelus was asensible man, an honest 
man, and avery sincere chvistian; yet 
alittle before his death, though calm, 
undisturbed and perfectly in his senses, 
(his very Eumelus most devoutly wish- 
ed, ** that God would only spare him 
this once, and he would never request 
the favor of lim again. 
SHORT MEMORY, 

A man in the country, a few days 
ago, led a blooming widow to the altar, 
The clergyman looked at the bride- 
groom, and said; IT think you have a 
wife living! Have I, do you think? re- 
plied the man. I am sure you have, re- 








besides preferments and possessions to 





him and his relations, in hopes that he 
would prolong his life: yet Coctier was 
rude, saucy and insolent to him beyond 





all conception, he * snubbed him like a 

a foot boy, le gourmandoit comme un, 

Valet,’ as Mezeray expresses it; and 

once said to him in a bravado, I know, 

very well that some morning or other’ 
4 


joined the parson. I really sir, said the 
fellow, have a very bad memory, and [ 


thank you for jogging it: I now recol- 


lect something of it. On which he delib- 


erately withdrew. 





To be able to bear provocation, is an 


evidence of great wisdom; an‘ to forgive 
it, is proof of a noble and great mind. 





Anger begins with folly, and ends: 


with repentance. 
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A May Morning’s Salutation 
A SACRED SON\EF. 


Being a poetical paraphrase onthe £0:h, 11th, 
12th & 13 h verses of the second chapter of 
the Canticles. 








takes place in butterflies—passing into the state 
of a grub instead of out of it. Itis very remark- 
aole too that there is not known to exist a fe- 
male of the species; this favours another conjec- 
ture which we shall ventureto hazard, to wit, 
that they do not only pass into another state in- 
stead of dying, but from another state iuto the 
present, instead of being born. 

With respect to the intell: ctual qualities of 





Arise my tair one and receive, 

All the pleasures love can give; 

For now the sullen winter’s past, 

No more we fear the northern blast; 
No storms nor threat’ning clouds appear, 
No falling rains deform the year. 

My love admits of no delay; 

Arise my fair and come away. 

The dews and soft descending show’rs 
Nurse the new born tender flow’rs 
Hark! the birds melodious sing, 

And sweetly usherin the spring. 





these animals, it is pretty certain that they are 
not endowed with any moral feelings at all]; and 
it has even been doubted by some whether they 
have any physical ones; for the experimentis 
said to have been tried of running pins inio va- 
rious parts of their bodies, such as the legs 
shoulders, breust, &c. without their discovering 
any signs of pain or uneasiness. From his cir- 
cumstance, there are not wanting persons bold 
enough to assert, that the thing is not an animal 
at all, but nether more nor less than a suit of 
clothes, endowed by some unknown species of 
magic or mechanism with habits rnd faculties 





Close to his fellow sits the dove, 

And billing, whispers her his love. 

The spreading vines with blossoms swell, 
Diffus:'ng round a grateful smell. 

Arise my fair one and receive, 

All the blessings love can give. 


AN ACROSTIC ON BEAUTY 
Beauty, pleasing, fading flow’r, 
F’en the ido! of an hour; 
After spring and summer past, 
Uncouth winter comes at last. 
‘Trust not fair one to thy charms. 
Veild good sense to Strephon’s arms. 





THE LAST TEAR 
She had done weeping; but her eye lash yet; 
Lay silken heavy on her lilied cheek, 
And on its fring a tear—like a lone star, 
Shining above the rich and hyacinth skirts 
Of the western clouds, that veil the April eve; 
The veil rose up. and with it rose the star, 
Glittering above the beam of tender blue, 
hat widened as the shower clears off from 
heaven; 
Her beauty woke;-a sudden beam of soul 
Flashed from her eye, and lit the vestal’s 
cheek 
Into one crimson—and exhaled the tear. 
8 + Oo 


Natural Mistory ef the Dandy. 


One of the Scotch journals, speaking of Dan- 
dies, says; ©The truth is, it isvery difficult, at 
present, to determine the species of this animal 
at all; asthe most experienced naturalists have 
not yet had an opportunity of examining one. 
Thishas no doubt, arisen from this singuiar cir- 
cumstance ofthe Dandy never having been ob- 
served to die.— Though it changes its name; be. 
ing sometimes called Fop, Macaroni, &&c. Henc: 
it is conjectured, and with great show of prob+ 
sbility, that at a certain age they undergo a 
change similar, or rather opposite to that which 





analegous, in appearence, to some of those 
which belong to animal life. These they say are 
chiefly confined to a locomotive power, a kind 
of moe: instinct by which it distinguishes and 
congregates with its kind, and a faculty of ut- 
tering articulate though unmeaning sounds.” 


On taste in female dress. 

Personal neatness ma} almost be classed with 
the cardinal virtues. It wasan observation of 
Lavater, that persons habitually attentive to 
dress, display the same regularityfin their do- 
mestic affairs, ‘Young women,” says he, ‘‘who 
neglect their toilette, and manifest little concern 
about dress. indica‘e.in this very paatieular, a 
disregard to order, a mind but il! adapted to the 
details o' house keeping; a deficiency of taste 
and the qualities that inspire love: they will be 
careless in every thing. The girl of eighteen who 
desires not to please, will be aslut anda shrew 
at twenty five. Pay attention young man, ;u this 
sign. Itnever yet was known tuo decerive.”— 
Husbands, as well as lovers are gratified and de 
lighted in seeing their partners handsomely 
adorned; and | am well conviced, that many a 
heart now roving in quest of variety, might be 
detained in willing captivity at home, by the 
silken chains of personal decoration. It is one of 
the moral duties of every married woman, al- 
ways to appear well dressed inthe presence of 
her husband. To effect this, expensiveness‘of at- 
tire is by no means requisite. The simplest robe 
may evince the wearer’s taste as nobly as the 
most gorgeous bocade, 
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